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DOES THE UNIVERSE WORK FOR 
NOTHING AND FIND ITSELF? 


Mr. Eprror :—You are aware that I have 
been for some months an enthusiastic believer 
in the new theory of Heat and the cognate 
doctrine of the Equilibrium and Indestructibil- 
ity of Force. You knowhow eagerly I have 
read whatever I could find of the discoveries 
of Joule, Tyndall, and Mayer on these sub- 
jects, and how I have bored and button-holed 
my fellow-members of the Community, in the 
attempt to impress on them the magnitude of 
these discoveries. If you do not know it, ask 
the folks at Oneida, and they will tell you that 
to almost all questions relating to the weather 
and other natural phenomena for months past, 
my answer has been chiefly made up of the 
phrases “ molecular force,” ‘‘ mechanical mo- 
tion,” “ heat,” “ transmutation,” &. Iam 
afraid I did not always succeed in making my- 
self wholly intelligible, as I have sometimes 
detected a kind of stare on the part of my 
listeners, as though they thought I was rather 
longer in answering some simple question than 
was usual or necessary. Nevertheless, as I 
said, I have been warmly possessed by the 
new philosophy myself, and have been care- 
fully reforming and readjusting into conform- 
ity with it my ideas of mechanical force and 
heat through all their extent, from the motion 
of a watch and the heat of a stove to the or- 
bits of planets and the fire of the sun. 

But to-day, I have felt the platform that I 
was settling upon seriously tilted, if not partly 
upset, by a conversation with my friend, the 
philosophical drummer. I had just finished 
reading an article in the last North American 
Review in which the dynamical theory of heat 
and the equilibrium of force are ably re-stated, 
when my friend came in from the old forge- 
room where he had been executing the 
“double drag” for a morning rythmical exer. 
cise, and seeing the subject of my reading, he 
seated himself on his drum, and opened in a 
very point-blank manner on the conclusions 
that I was pondering. 

“ No,” said he, “ this doctrine won’t do. It 
is a formula that does not cover the whole of 
the case. The idea that Nature is simply a 
cycle of changes of a force that remains 


however true it may be ona partial scale, is 
untrue on the whole. Heat may change to 
motion and motion to heat, and electricity and 
gravitation may be convertible into both with- 
out change of value, but when your force 
crosses the line between gross matter and the 
finer department of mind, the rule of equality 
does not hold. There action and reaction are 
not equal, as you may see by many simple il- 
lustrations. A strain of music, for instance, 
represents a certain force of atmospheric vi- 
brations ; and supposing it to remain wnheard, 
that force simply propagates its original 
value, through various changes and reactions, 
till it becomes lost in the great ‘cosmic res- 
ervoir.”” But let that music once enter a hu- 
man ear, and the conditions are changed. It 
starts a chain of movements im the mental: 
world that are out of all proportion to its orig- 
inal force, and whose effects may proceed in 
an increasing ratio to infinity. Take another 
illustration in the case of Newton and the fall- 
ing apple. According to the doctrine that action 
and reaction are equal, the effect of the fall of 
that pippin in Newton’s orchard should have 
been a transmitted shock of about four ounces 
weight diffused through the bulk of the earth ; 
whereas, the fact was, that in addition to this, it 
started a motion in Newton’s mind, resulting 
in his discovery of the law of gravitation, and 
so produced a set of mental vibrations that have 
propagated themselves into all intelligent 
thought since. Thus you see your formula of 
the equality of action and reaction must stop 
at the bounds of that matter that we can weigh 
and measure. Itcannot go into the domain 
where we touch mind. The difference between 
the two departments with reference to the ap- 
plication of any such formula, may be seen in 
another way. For, whereas forces acting in 
acoarse medium can only be communicated 
by expenditure, or in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that what one body gains the other loses, 
in mental impressions nothing whatever is ab- 
stracted from the acting body. Thus the eat- 
ing of an apple, regarded as a material opera- 
tion, can be enjoyed only individually, because 
the source of pleasure in the fruit is destroyed 
by the act of appropriation. Its force, what- 
ever it is, is conveyed to the eater, and can no 
longer exist in its original form. But in con- 
trast with this, a pleasure addressed more 
purely to the mind, as that derived from listen- 
ing to a song, or the sight of a garden or a 
statue, is communicable to an indefinite num- 
ber of persons at once, because its force is 
conveyed without expenditure. The beauty 
that impresses us suffers no loss by its action 





without diminution and without increment, 


on mind,”’ 





* But,” said I, “* there must be some fallacy 
in your reasoning. A generalization so grand 
as this of the Conservation of Force, one too 
which is seen to rule throughout all the realms 
of matter, cannot be set aside by one or two 
exceptions that may be only apparent, not real 
ones.” 

“Then,” said the drummer, “ I must bring 
you to the reductio ad absurdum. Here are 
two flowers exactly alike, one reared in a pul 
lic garden, and the other springing up in the 
wilderness. The one is seen and enjoyed by 
ten thousand people; the other by nobody. 
Both flowers represent the same force in na 
ture ; but will you tell me that the reaction is 
the same in the case of both—that an equal 
effect is produced by the solitary unseen rose 
‘ wasting its sweetness on the desert air,” with 
that produced by the garden flower, giving 
pleasure and instruction to its ten thousand 
admirers ?” 

*‘ You forget,” said I, “ the invisible world. 
Considering that the Creator, the great cen- 
tral Eye of the Universe, looks alike upon both 
flowers, I think we may say that with him the 
reaction of pleasure from them is equal.” 

“True, but with this equality in the mind 
of God, you still have a difference produced by 
the enjoyment of ten thousand human obser- 
vers in favor of the garden flower.” 


“‘T will offset them by supposing ten thou- 
sand invisible angels to be the spectators of the 
other flower.” 

‘‘ But you see I have the same privilege of 
supposing invisible spectators that you have, and 
can match any number of angels you may bring ; 
and still the impressions made on ten thousand 
visible observers remain to the account of one 
case and are absent from the other. The 
fact is,” continued my friend, “ the doctrine 
of the conservation and limitation of force ap- 
plied to the whole of things is an error. It 
makes a dead universe, instead of one which 
has in it life and growth.” 


Seeing that I had not wherewith immedi- - 


ately to answer him, my friend took up his in- 
strument and went out, leaving me in a rev- 
erie which was soon broken by the sound of 
* the long roll” issuing from the forge-room 
aforesaid. Now, Mr. Editor, is the drummer 
right? Must we give up that the theory of 
the Conservation of Force is after all but a 
partial, not a complete formula of the move- 
ments of nature ? 

P. S.—On showing the proof-sheet of the 
above to my friend, I found him ready to answer 
his own arguments on one point. ‘I see” said he 
“that the advocates of the new theory of exact 
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balances will trip me on some of my illustrations. 
For instance, they will say that Newton’s dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation, and the vast 
movements that have followed in the world of 
thought, are not really the effects of the fall 
of the apple, but the development of forces 
that existed as “potential energy” in the 
minds of Newton and the philosophers that 
have followed him, which were simply “ touch- 
ed off” by the apple, as a friction-match 
might have been touched off by the same cause 
and might have been followed by an explosion 
of a ton of gunpowder, or of gases that com- 
municate with the bowels of the earth, and 
cause continental earthquakes. ‘This is a fair 
answer to one illustration ; but I cannot work 
out the principle quite so clearly in relation to 
the others ; and on the whole it seems to me 
quite certain that the principle of perpetual 
motion, which requires not merely conserva- 
tion of force but increment of force, absurd as 
it is in mechanics, is actual law in the realm 
of mind. There certainly is perpetual motion 
at the center of the universe. The present ex- 
istence of motion proves that motion has been 
from eternity. And if motion is eternal, why 
may not increasing motion be eternal ? 

“The great question which all this specula- 
tion brings up-—and it is a very practical as 
well as great question—is that suggested by 
the title of your article, viz., whether the 
working of the universe is like the business of 
a man who in the course of the year employs 
thousands of laborers and handles millions of 
money, but at the end comes out with an exact 
balance of profit and loss, that leaves him 
just where he was at the beginning, neither 
richer nor poorer ;—or whether it is a growing 
business—one that yields an actual profit. If 
there is on the great whole one atom of profit, 
then there is increment of force. I believe in 
a@ growing universe.” a. 


MR. SIMPSON’S VISIT TO THE ME. 
TROPOLIS. 
BY X. 

-Y name is Simpson—Tobias Simpson. I 

live in the quiet village of Berryville, a 
locality as yet uninvaded by railroads, telegraphs, 
daily newspapers, or any of the appliances of 
fast civilization. The stage-coach passes through 
the village twice a week, as in the days of my 
grandfather, bringing the mail, and news from 
the outside world. The war, the draft, the val- 
ue of gold, the depreciation of currency, the 
rise in prices, Gen. Grant’s campaign, the presi- 
dential election—all these things about which 
men are making so much ado, are but little felt 
by the peaceful inhabitants of Berryville. The 
noise and bustle thereof strikes upon our ears 
as from afar, and enhances, by contrast, the depth 
of our repose. A rare degree of practical Chris- 
tianity prevails in the village. One may spend 
a year there, and not hear an oath, see a drunk- 
ard, or witness a quarrel. Even a dispute, or 
decided disagreement of opinion is unusual.— 
There are no town poor. In fact, each of my 
neighbors seems to have the interest of his fel- 
low-men more at heart than his own; and I ven- 
ture to say that there is not an individual in 





town who would not cheerfully give every cent 
of his property to the public treasury, in case an 
emergency should arise which would demand 
such a sacrifice. 

As for myself, I am fifty-seven years of age, 
was born in the village of Berryville, and not 
being addicted to wandering, have rarely ven- 
tured beyond the town limits, until I undertook 
the journey which I am about todescribe. One 
can easily imagine that, having spent my days 
among a people of such primitive habits, and 
who allow the prerogatives of meum and tuum 
to fall into desuetude in such a neglectful way, I 
should, at the ripe age of fifty-seven, be some- 
what unsophisticated in the ways of the world— 
be, in fact, what the Babylonish youth sagely 
term green. This, experience has taught me, is 
the sad truth. 

It is, perhaps, one of my weaknesses, that I 
pride myself on being a practical man. Not 
that I spend the best part of my life delving in 
the ground, like that intense utilitarian, farmer 
SmaJlweed; or have any such overwhelming 
partiality for the things of this earth as to view 
with contempt my young friend the poet, when 
I meet him wandering bareheaded through the 
damp grass at twelve o’clock Pp. M., composing a 
“Sonnet to the Moon,” oran “Ode on the 
Death of a Nightingale.” By no means. Yet 
I am very little of a dreamer, and am prone to 
regard facts as of more value than hypotheses. 
Moreover, not being in any respect an imagina- 
tive personage, I am slow to comprehend the 
excessively figurative style of speech which pre- 
vails especially in .our great cities, and from 
which may I be forevermore delivered. I am 
accustomed to interpret a man’s words by their 
literal meaning, and not by some far-fetched, 
conventional torture of the language into a sig- 
nification widely different from that which legiti- 
mately belongs to it. This practical turn of my 
disposition, was, during my sojourn among the 
gentiles, the occasion of some misunderstanding 
on my part, of the ways of the world; and was 
productive, in some instances, of an experience 
not altogether felicitous. 

I have deemed it necessary to preface my nar- 
rative by this description of myself and sur- 
roundings, in order that the reader may better 
understand what is to follow. I hope no one 
will consider me egotistical, for I protest that it 
was with extreme reluctance that I was pre- 
vailed upon, by the urgent solicitation of friends, 
to commit my experiences to paper. 

Having lived in this world fifty-seven years, 
and during that time having hardly stirred be- 
yond the precincts of my native town, I became 
moved with a desire to travel. The great Baby- 
lon! the metropolis of the nation! Who among 
us is full-fledged until he has plumed his wings 
for a flight thither? And shall I go down to the 
grave among those ignoble souls who have nev- 
er seen the great city in all her glory ? 
So I resolved to visit Babylon.. 

To resolve, with me, is to act; and I invaria- 
bly make the interval between the two, the 
shortest possible. Therefore, the day succeed- 
ing the formation-of my resolution, saw me, va- 
lise in hand, entering the stage-coach, en route 
for the nearest railroad station. Fifty miles of 
stage-coach, and one hundred and twenty miles 
of rail, passed very quickly and pleasantly. The 
novelty of my situation was sufficiently enter- 
taining ; and I amused myself by taking obser- 
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vations upon men and things as they passed in 
rapid succession before me. 

As the train approached the railway terminus 
at Riverside, a bustling sort of gentleman en. 
tered the car in which I was seated, and inquired 
if I were going to Babylon. I replied in the af- 
firmative. “Take the Jordan River Railroad,” 
said he, “ fare only five dollars—check your bag- 
gage through without extra charge.” Just then 
another gentleman came forward. “ Don’t go 
on that road,” said he; “ they have a smash-up 
there regularly once a week. No insurance 
company in Babylon will insure the life of a 
man who is in the habit of traveling on ¢hat road. 
Here’s the Assyrian road,” added he confiden- 
tially, “ will take you through in five hours, with 
perfect safety—fare only four dollars.” Here a 
third personage interposed. “Don’t listen to 
either of those fellows,” said he, “ new and splen- 
did steamer John Smith—fare only three fifty 
—go to bed and go to sleep—wake up in the 
morning in Babylon, allright.” “Sleeping cars 
on every train,” quoth he of the Jordan River 
road—“d. sight better accommodations than 
that lumbering old seow—carry you through in 
half the time—won’t stand about the price— 
take you for three an’alf.” “Carry you for 
three,” shouted the Assyrian gentleman eagerly. 
“Carry you for two an ’alf,” reiterated the 
steamboat man—“new and splendid steamer 
John Smith—s’perior ’commodations—ain’t to 
be underbid by any of these railroad fellows.” 
By this time the trio had surrounded me, and 
were talking, each at the top of his voice, and all 
at the same time. As I am a quiet man, and 
unused to such scenes, it is needless to say, I was 
very much confused. I was entirely at a loss 
how to deport myself in such a novel situation, 
and so remained silent, being in fact stunned by 
the volley of words poured into me from each 
of my assailants. And this, perhaps, was my 
best method of defence; for my persecutors at 
length, despairing of making an impression on 
me, left in search of other game. I have a vivid 
recollection of wishing that I could roll myself 
into a ball, like a hedgehog, with my quills 
turned outwards and so render myself impervi- 
ous to further demonstration of this kind. 

By the time the train had reached the station 
at Riverside, I had in a measure recovered my 
equilibrium ; and, with that coolness of judg. 
ment which distinguishes me in critical mo- 
ments, had decided to finish my journey by wa- 
ter. So, resisting the entreaties of a crowd of 
anxious youth, to be allowed the privilege of 
carrying my valise, and turning a deaf ear to 
the solicitations of sundry diminutive’ urchins 
to purchase a copy of the Daily Luminary, 
Thundercloud, and Fire-eater, I started forth in 
search of the steamer which was about to leave 
for Babylon. I had no difficulty in finding the 
boat, as I had but to fall in with the throng of 
persons who were hurrying from the railroad 
depot to. the dock where the vessel lay with 
her steam up, ready for departure. 

“The new and splendid steamer John Smith” 
(Ilearned this afterward, as everything about 
the vessel looked sufficiently magnificent to me 
at the time) was an old river steamboat which 
had been in use on the Jordan from time imme- 
morial; but which, having become unpopular 
from age and general instability, had been qui- 
etly withdrawn, repainted, regilded, and re- 
named, after one of the leading “ merchant prin- 
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ces” of Babylon, and at length reinstated, with 


all the gloss and glitter of novelty. Very soon 
after I had stepped on board, the gangway plank 
was pulled up, and in a few moments we were 
steaming down the river in splendid style. 
I will not attempt to describe my exhila- 
ration on finding myself for the first time on 
board a steamer at full speed. I seated myself 
near the bow, and for a time was oblivious to 
everything except the scenery around me. The 
breeze from the water fanned my temples; the 
‘lights in the houses on shore twinkled out one 
by one, as night drew on ; the moon slid silently 
up over the eastern hills, and threw a broad 
sheen of silver across the river—in short, I felt, 
for a time as if I myself were a poet, and that a 
“Sonnet to the Moon” was not beyond the lim- 
its of my capacity. 1 suppose the most prosaic 
man in the world has, at least once in his life, 
experienced a touch of poetic feeling. I plead 
guilty to it in this instance. 
_ My dreaming, however, was not of long dura- 
\tion. The sound of the supper-bell in the hands 
jof an energetic negro recalled my attention to 
things earthly, and reminded me that [ had eaten 
nothing since morning. I accordingly followed 
\he crowd into the bowels of the vessel, and 
\resently emerged into a lengthy apartment 
tith a double row of tables extending from end 
tend. Iwas in the act of seating myself at 
ol of the vacant tables, when a hand tapped 
m,on the shoulder, and an unctuous voice at 
mj left ear articulated in an inquiring way : 
“Teket, sah?” I turned and beheld an elderly 
mulatto of grave and respectable aspect, a- 
dored with an immaculate white apron which 
served him as a uniform, or badge of rank. 
“Ys,” said I dubiously, “what of it?’ and 
finished seating myself before a very attractive 
cold joint of mutton, “Gemmen are not al- 
lowed to take seats at this table without tick- 
ets,” replied my interlocutor. I looked around 
in dismay. By this time the tables were filled, 
and a crowd of hungry aspirants were looking 
on, eager to take advantage of any vacancy. 
But the laws on board a steamboat are like 
those of the Medes and Persians, and must not 
be gainsayed or resisted. So I arose slowly, 
and with a rebellious feeling inside, which 
prompted me to summarily dispose of the ob- 
trusive waiter, wended my way to a distant 
part of the boat, bought a ticket for supper, 
paid a dollar for the same, and had the consola- 
tion of supping at the second table upon the fol- 
lewing bill of fare: one cold boiled potato, two 
spoonfuls of very weak chicken soup, the half- 
picked drum-stick of an elderly turkey, a couple 
of square inches of stale bread, and half an 
ounce of rancid butter. I profited however by 
this experience, and secured myself a tolerable 
breakfast the next morning in this wise: Pro- 
viding myself with a ticket, I stationed myself 
near the tables, and at the first tintinnabulation 
of the breakfast-bell, rushed forward among the 
frantic crowd, and planted myself firmly in the 
hearest seat, waving my ticket triumphantly in 
the face of my African friend in the white apron. 
But I am too little accustomed to the grab-game 
to be very successtul in this method of dealing 
with mankind, and, unless I am unusually hun- 
gry, I would go without my supper, rather than 
join in the rush with such a struggling and 
greedy mass of humanity. 
At ten o’clock I felt sleepy, and concluded to 





retire. The quondam dining-room had been 
turned into a huge sleeping apartment, the sides 
of which were lined with berths, from floor to 
ceiling. I approached the individual who seemed 
to be the principal official, and inquired where 
I should sleep. He asked me what was the 
number of my berth. I told him that was ex- 
actly what I wished to find out. He inquired 
for my ticket ; and wher. I informed him that I 
had none, assured me that no sleeping accommo- 
dations were furnished except to those who had 
purchased tickets therefor. He recommended 
me to proceed at once to the captain’s office and 
procure my ticket, before the supply was ex- 
hausted, which. advice I incontinently followed. 
Upon inquiry I found that the tickets were all 
sold, and my chances for obtaining a night’s 
rest were uncomfortably meager. I stated my 
case to the captain, who replied in a very terse 
manner, that there were a hundred other men 
aboard in precisely the same predicament: 
which consideration but very slightly assuaged 
my discomfort. As I turned away, disconso- 
late, I was accosted by a sharp looking youth, 
of a decidedly Hebrew cast of countenance, who 
had overheard the conversation. He benevo- 
lently informed me that he had procured a ticket 
for his own use; but rather than see a man of 
my years deprived of my night’s rest, he would 
sell it to me for two dollars. I accepted this 
offer at once; although my confidence in the dis- 
interestedness of this youth was subsequently 
somewhat shaken by seeing him drive a pre- 
cisely similar bargain with another unfortunate 
traveler, and by learning that I had paid him 
double the regular price for my ticket. 

The intelligent reader will readily surmise 
that my slumbers that night were none of the 
soundest. The ponderous beat of the engine, 
the incessant tramp of feet on the deck just 
above my head, the rush of water from beneath 
the wheels, the subdued bustle of night work 
from various parts of the boat, and, last, but 
not least, the nocturnal sounds emitted by the 
concentrated mass of sleeping humanity with 
which I was surrounded—all this, together with 
the novelty of my situation, conspired to limit 
my sleep to a brief halfhour. “ Blessed,” says 
Sancho, “is the man who invented sleep.” Bless- 
ed—yea, thrice blessed will be the fortunate 
individual who will discover a patent method 
‘for sleeping on board steamboats and railway 
trains, 

I rose with the first symptom of day-break, 
with the purpose of making my way on deck, 
and viewing the river scenery by daylight. 
But alas, an unexpected obstruction presented 
itself. My boots—my new calf-skin boots, which 
Ihad bought expressly for this journey, and for 
which I had paid the Berryville shoemaker the 
sum of seven dollars fifty cents—were missing, 
In vain I searched every possible corner into 
which they might have been carelessly thrust by 
a chance passenger—in vain I besought informa- 
tion on the subject from my sleeping neighbors, 
no clue could be had to their whereabouts. | 
was wandering about the cabin in extreme per- 
plexity, when appeared a compassionate indi- 
vidual of African descent, to whom I related my 
difficulty. ‘ Boots, sah?” said he, “Oh, dey’s 
out dar in de boot-black’s office, under de cabin 
stars.” Thither I straightway proceeded, and 
found a sable personage surrounded by about a 
hundred pairs of boots, of all sizes, shapes, and 





qualities. After a diligent search, | found my own, 
but so thoroughly disguised by the brilliant pol- 
ish that I should never have recognized them, 
but for the name, “ Tobias Simpson, Berryville,” 
written on the lining. Verily, never before 
were feet of mine encased in such lustrous in- 
teguments. I looked down upon my sober 
brown coat, and drab pantaloons, and felt almost 
ashamed of the contrast—nay, even experienced 
a momentary inclination to transport myself 
without delay to a ready-made clothing estab- 
lishment, there to rejuvenate my outer man in 
toto. Suppressing, however, this ebullition of 
rising vanity, I turned to the knight of the brush, 
and mildly remonstrated with him for abstract- 
ing my boots in the dead of night, without due 
notice of his intentions. He, in return, assured 
me that such was, and had been, from time im- 
memorial, the invariable custom on board steam- 
boat ; and closed his remarks by inviting me to 
donate unto him the sum of twenty-five cents, 
by way of compensation for the inestimable ser- 
vice he had rendered me. I meekly complied 
with his request, after which I made my way to 
the upper deck, and there remained absorbed 
in the beauty of the scenery, until recalled to 
more common-place matters by the ringing of 
the breakfast-bell. 

While the passengers were occupied with 
their breakfast, the boat had arrived at her 
destination, and when I emerged from the cab- 
in, was lying moored in her berth, at the foot 
of India street. I at once fell into the current 
which was drifting ashore, and had already 
reached the side of the boat, when my prog- 
ress was interrupted by a rough, sailor-like fel- 
low, who demanded my ticket. “Ticket!” 
thought I in dismay, “have I not yet done with 
tickets?” “Can’t leave this boat without your 
ticket,” added he, observing my momentary 
hesitation, and evidently attributing to me some 
sinister design, as of running the gauntlet, or 
forcing my passage vi et armis. A gentlemanly 
looking person, who stood near, observing my 
confusion, stepped forward, and explained that 
passengers on paying their fare are furnished 
with a ticket, the presentation of which, at the 
gangway, entitles the holder to the privilege of 
leaving the boat. It then occurred to me for 
the first time, that I had not paid my fare ; and 
I lost no time in repairing to the captain’s of- 
fice for the purpose; my informant kindly offer- 
ing to take charge of my valise in the meantime. 
I secured my ticket without difficulty upon the 
payment of three dollars and a half (the full 
price, by the way, in spite of the deduction 
promised by the agent), and returned to the 
place of exit, with the firm resolve never again 


to set foot on board a steamboat. But my tri- 


als were not yet over; my obliging friend to - 


whom I had confidingly intrusted my valise, 
had disappeared, and with him, alas, that trav- 
eler’s indispensability, containing four shirts, 
eight collars, two pairs of stockings, three pock- 
et handkerchiefs, and sundry other minor neces- 
sities. I lingered for a time, in the hope of his 
return, for I could hardly believe him guilty of 
such perfidy ; but I never saw him more. 

My feelings after this occurrence, as will nat- 
urally be perceived, were not of the most ex- 
hilarating character. 
ever, as manfully as possible, being resolved 
not to succumb to any of these extraneous and 


I stepped on shore, how- 





incidental evils. I had not proceeded more 
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than a dozen paces, when I found myself sur- 


versation was of the most animated style.— 
“ Ninetieth Avenue Hotel, Sir? board only five 
dollars a day,—no charge for extra baggage!” 
“ Babylon Hotel—best house in the city, only 
five minutes walk from City Hall and all the 
railroad depots!”. “Jones House—European 
plan—only pay for what you eat.” Go to 
Salmonico’s—only place in town where they 
know how to cook a meal of victuals!” “'Tomp- 
kin’s!” “IndiaStreet House!” “Rotunda!” 
“ Nebuchadnezzar Hall !’——-Such is a meagre 
outline of the promiscuous Babel of sounds 
which greeted me when first I set foot in the 
streets of the great Babylon. “Gentlemen,” 
said I, feeling bound to reply to these manifold 
entreaties, “I am very much obliged to you for 
your kind invitations, and also for the interest 
which you all manifest in my welfare ; but as I 
expect to be the guest of a friend while I re- 
main in Babylon, I am compelled to decline 
your hospitality.” This remark of mine pro- 
duced a perceptible change in the nature of the 
conversation. “Bully for you, old gent,” cried 
one; “ Go it, old fossil,” observed another ; “ Are 
you General Grant?” remarked a third; “ When 
did you leave home?’ inquired a fourth; 
“ How’s your wife and children?”—and so on, 
with a score of equally irrelevant questions, to 
which I was able to return no adequate reply. 
Fortunately at this juncture, I espied my city 
friend, who had engaged to meet me at the 
steamboat-landing.* I called to him, and he, im- 
mediately appreciating the exigencies of the sit- 
uation, elbowed his way unceremoniously to my 
side, took me by the arm, and without uttering 
a syllable led me away through the crowd, 
which respectfully opened on each side to let 
him pass. “How did you feel down there 
among those fellows?” inquired my friend after 
we had walked a little distance. “ Very much,” 
I replied, “like a dead horse with a flock of car- 
rion crows picking him to pieces.” My friend 
laughed heartily at my illustration, but said it 
was vulgar, and must not be repeated in polite 
society. 

My expenses in traveling from Riverside to 
Babylon by steamer, sum up as follows : 

Fare, $3.50 


Breakfast and supper, $1.00 each, $2.00 
Paid for berth, $2.00 
Boot-black, 0.25 
Total, $7.75 


Add to this the loss of my valise and con- 
tents—value, say $20.00—and the grand-total 
amounts to twenty-seven dollars and seventy- 
five cents; which I consider a rather high price 
for a steamboat-ride of one hundred and _ fifty 
miles. (Conclusion next week.) 


* This friend was notified, we presume, by telegraph from the 
first station after leaving Berryville.—Ep. Cir. 


WHY NOT? 

A correspondent of the Hvening Post writes: “ Miss 
Sallie M. Monroe, of New Berlin, Chenango county, 
New York, a practicing physician of the hydropathic 
school, has permanently adopted the masculine 
attire—not merely Bloomer—but the veritable dress 
of agentleman from hat to boots. So, the wltima 
thule of the dress reform has been reached at last! 
Miss Monroe, who makes a fine looking cavalier, 
either on horseback or on foot, usually wears a blue 
coat and buff waist-coat, with plain flat gilt buttons, 
blue trousers, boots and hat, all good cut. She is a 


duties of her profession.” 


COMMUNITY-GOSSIP. 


the two families are kept posted in each other’s affairs 
and the journals being carefully preserved at botl 


both societies. 


pages. 
lands in the direction of Oneida Lake were on fire 


in response to a call for help to preserve property 


exercise of girls and boys on the lawn, is tossing and 


and the air filled with rising and falling apples, is a 


for the Community grave-yard has been selected. It 
is on a retired slope bordered by vineyards and or- 
chards, a quarter of a mile west of the buildings, 
and a little to the right of the main drive which 
leads to the west part of the domain. It is proposed 
to depart from the common practice of marking each 
grave with a separate stone by which society too 
often keeps up its selfish distinctions even after death. 
In place of this, it is designed to build one suitable 
and handsome monument, as a memorial of the 
whole Community, on which the names of those 
buried there may be placed together. This will be 
carrving Communism into the grave-yard.——The 
distribution of plums and pears was committed by 
the public meeting to the fruit department, on accep- 
ting which trust Mr. T. said he hoped that in a year 
or two these fruits would be as plenty and as free on 
the domain, for all to use, as apples are now. The 
fruit department are preserving in bottles, cans, &c., 
over 300 qts. of fruits and vegetables daily. Their 
new rooms in the Tontine are fitted up with every 
convenience for this business. Steam, from the en- 
gine is used for heating the fruit, and they have ma- 
chinery for washing the bottles, driving in corks, &c. 
——Since the rains the lawn is more beautiful than 
even in May—the grass perfectly brilliant and very 
thick and fine. 





young lady of irreproachable character, skillful in 


The Community has been hit again by the draft— 


Our friends at Oneida furnish this Community 
with a familiar manuscript journal two or three 
times a weck, of the sayings, doings and incidents 
that are observed among them, and the same favor 
is reciprocated from here there, by which means 


places, the result is that at the end of the year two 
thick manuscript volumes are produced, containing 
a somewhat detailed picture of life and progress in 


From late Oneida journals we extract some of the 
eccentricities that catch our eye as we turn over their 


—During the late drought, when the woods and 


catching apples. The art is to toss and catch two or 
three at a time, keeping one or more going up as| like to go among things to see the universe in all its 
the other comes down. The exercise is capital, and | variety and multiplicity, and to feel the mystery and 
the sight of a crowd gazing skyward, with the gy-| unknowable which envelop me. I am not always 
rating movements and gesticulations of the game, | seeking after unities. Why should a man be ina 





her profession, brave, energetic, ambitious, and | not the military, but the educational one. After the 
eminently self-reliant. She wears the masculine in| providential passing over, by which it escaped the 
preference to the feminine dress because she con-| army draft last year, it gave authority to Mr. J. H, 
ceives the former to be better adapted to the active | Noyes to make requisition on its young men, to the 


probable extent of its war quota, for educational 
purposes. Accordingly two young men, Theodore 
R. Noyes and George E. Cragin, were declared con- 
scripts to Science, were taken ont of the work, and 
have been pursuing for several months a course of 
medical reading preparatory to entering, next week, 
the medical department of Yale College. Recently 
the war draft has again left the Community free, and 
as a response we understand that John F. Sears, a 
+} young man of fine mechanical ability, has “been re- 
1| lieved from the machine shop at Oneida, and invited 
to devote himself to a scientific training in the study 
of microscopy. This educational draft looks as 
though it might become serious, but we have heard 
as yet, no threats from any of the conscripts or 
others, of resistance to it. 


FOOT NOTES. 
, XV. 


Mr. W. was down there with some of the hired men | ie Igo much among things to look at them, it 


; does not follow that I do not believe in the real- 


and having occasion to write home for supplies of|ity of any thing except matter. I like to look 
provisions, dated his letter, “‘ Department of Ruin, in| at things a good deal; it is healthful for me.— 
the Valley of Smoke, and Shadow of Death, Brown’s| The first hint I often get, that all is not going well 
Track, July 27, 1864.” Itis needless to say that| With me, is that the trees and pastures and my din- 
rations were at once dispatched—Two proverbs | ner, don’t seem quite right; they all appear a little 
put forth for consideration lately, are, Infinitesimals | unreal. 
are Strongest ; and, The Lord is on both sides in every| 1 conclude, only the complement of things gaseous, 
fight——Measures have been taken for providing a| airy, ghostly, spiritual and invisible. 
new skating-pond, ona low meadow that can be | found that these terms once meant just about the 
flooded near the Trap-works.——The town of|same. In order to have any profit from walking, I 
Lenox is out of the draft—quota full by volunteer-| find it necessary to look at the universe, as com 
ing, and so we are again saved from the war.—A | posed of a body and a soul, just as I think of my 
renewed impulse in musical affairs has been ob-| self as divided intobody and me. With a good, sc- 
served in the Community of late. Boildieu’s Over-| id apprehension of God as the soul of all things, fr 
ture, “Dame Blanche,” has been brought out by the | a vantage ground, a man can safely give a large prt 
Orchestra. The Brass Band lately gave a serenade|of his attention to observation, knowing all ‘fhe 
to the workmen at Willow Place. A philosophical | while that he is dealing with the less important 
musician among us who has mastered thorough-bass| things. In fact, without an abiding sense of Gol, a 
and taken courses of practice on the violin and har- | man can, I find, be considerably troubled with unbe- 
monium, is now intent on achieving the drum. He| lief in matter, and he will be compelled to struggle 
avers that since rhythm is a principal foundation of |some to maintain a sense of its reality. The senses 
music, and is concerned in all the forces of nature, | can’t always make me absolutely certain of outward 
the drum, as an agent of rhythmical expression, is a | things. 

leading musical instrument.—A favorite evening 


The things at which I look so much, are, 


It will bé 


I strike my hand against the earth to prove 
It real, and I only find it hard. 


I am at present a walker and looker, and 1 





hurry to roll all things together into a little pellet 


novel one. One young man kept up his two balls} which he can eat at one mouthful? The forest has 
nearly 2,000 times without a miss——A_ new locality | yielded me timber enough for my house; I shall, 


therefore, feel under no obligation to explore the 
wilderness except at my leisure. The mysterious 
and the unknown are the thinker’s raw material: 
why should he be in haste to work up the whole 
of it at once? It is enough for me to know that all 
things are bound together, even if I do not see all 
the strings and knots that bind the package. Still I 
want to make sure that Iam well tied in with the 
great bundle of things, and that I shall not be lost 
out any where. But after all, when my neighbor’s 
hens ravage my grapes, or when my party gets beat- 
en—I ama party man, and Iam always sure that all 
the truth is on one side, and that that side is mine— 
1 want to go up to some man and say, “Be so kind, 
Sir, as to tell me in just two words, what is the mean- 
ing of all this agglomeration of things which we call 
the universe.” 

If I am a looker, I am also something of a seer, I 
think. I find that I cannot touch anything without 
getting wider knowledges, and glimpses of more 
comprehensive unities. If I employ myself in copy- 
ing oak leaves they give mea hint which would, I 
am sure, if well followed up, do much to reveal the | 
thought that underlies all things. I have seen some 
of the unities, though I have demonstrated none of 
them. A man can go about and look at the earth in 
something of the same way in which a louse looks 
at the animal on which it is crawling. T have looked 
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at things as if each had a life of itsown. But some 
time ago nature revealed herself to me, and I was 
made to look at things a little more comprehensive- 
ly. I will therefore speak of the occurrence with 
some minuteness of circumstance. 


I was sitting near the edge of Paug Pond, upon 
the slope of broken stones which had tumbled down 
from the hights above. Pepper-root, adder’s-tongue, 
and blood-root, were sprouting among the stones 
around me. Flocks of noisy grackles were flying 
about overhead. At the foot of the slope sat a fish- 
erman engaged in dressing his trout. I watched 
him at his work. He held the fish in his left hand, 
and, with a single stroke of his knife he ripped up 
their silver bellies, then with a quick thrust with his 
thumb he removed the entrails and threw them into 
the water with a flirt. The pond was rippling 
with a movement more rhythmical and pleasing than 
that which I generally find when I read prose or 
verse. On the other edge of the pond was the dark 
shore-line winding along under the trees, and I saw 
the image of the overhanging hill reflected in the 
water. 

Noting all these I was startled suddenly as by a 
shock, and I saw that all things are pervaded by a 
single life: in short, during half a breath, I saw the 
earth as one living creature. I was filled with awe. 
What I saw I can never tell; it may have been like 
the glimpse we get of a wild’ animal when he darts 
into a thicket; it may have been like a faint step, 
and a rustle of silk on the corridor; or, it may have 
been like a white and jewelled hand thrust from the 
window of a strange house to draw in the shutter. 
I felt asif nature had shown herself in order to 
rebuke me for grossly staring at her. I was humili- 
ated, and I took to the road, feeling that I must there- 
after be more devout in the presence of nature than I 
had ever been. 





If all things are going well with a man, he 
may walk a good deal for the pleasure of it, for prof- 
it enough will be sure to follow him. Indeed, it is 
not easy to conceive of a{man walking very much 
when the act is a bore to him. But tramping about 
the country for the mere pleasure of it, is perilous 
enough. I have found that a man can’t walk much 
without coming face to face with the sternest ques- 
tion ef his life: “ Will you walk only when you are 
sent?” is the question. 

I have concluded that all my wishes are capable 
of being reduced to two wants: one is a desire to 
find pleasure and be happy, the other is the desire 
to find my place and do what is wantedof me. The 
one centers me on myself: the other takes me out of 
myself and makes me refer to God for guidance.— 
The struggle of these desires for precedence, is what 
makes life 2 battle. People who have little or no de- 
sire except for their own pleasure, are quite liable 
to look upon the great whole as arranged for giving 
them enjoyment; but when they fail in happiness, 
they look upon the universe as a failure, and they 
are ready to jump into the Seine. We all started 
in life with the desire for happiness altogether the 
most active and conspicuous. It is none of your busi- 
ness, says a modern essayist, whether you are happy 
or not. But it appears to me that these two desires 
constitute a duality, in which obedience is the con- 
trolling member. Christ appears to have blended 
the two, for he says, “ My meat and drink”—my plea- 
sure,—“ is to do the will of him who sent me.” When 


these two desires are truly married, I imagine that 5 


pleasing and being pleased will become a more con- 
spicuous part of life. Till then aman must needs 
ask for liberty to walk. 


My neighbor Ravenstone says I talk too 
much. I am aware that I do some talking just now, 
but then I am a better listener at any time than he is. 
We are told that it is more blessed to give, than to 
receive; but if you don’t listen, how can you ever 
bless a man by letting him give his words to you? 
I therefore listen all I can when I am walking 
about. One of my critics tells me that I am always 
contenting myself with the lesser blessings. I know 
Tam a little backward, but I am trying to familiarize 
myself with the idea that the best of all things may 
possibly be intended for me too. By listening, I gen- 
erally hear something which is expressly 








ADDRESSED TO ME. 

It is a February morning, and milky white with a 
dense fog. I plunge into the sea of vapor and walk 
to a-remote place to do some pruning for the prac- 
tical man who gives me work. The fog shuts out all 
sense of neighborhood, and I can see little ex- 
cept the peach tree which Iam pruning; so I stop 
cutting off the red and yellow shoots, and seat my- 
self on a cobble, to welcome the best thing that may 
be waiting for me. 

The surrounding spaces seem like a vast sea of 
sounds and voices; I therefore surrender myself 
tomy ears. Every thing living appears to be trying 
to assert its neighborhood to me, and Lam, if possible, 
more in society in this solitary peach orchard, than 
ifI were ina parlor. From the camps across the 
valley comes a bugle call, and the drummer’s steady 
“yub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, dub, dub.” In one direction 
I hear the gobble of a turkey, in another the gabble 
of geese, ina third I hear the crowing of a cock; 
and then comes the ringing sound of a hammer driy- 
ing a nail into a board. These domestic sounds in- 
troduce to me the solitary men who live in farm 
houses surrounded by wife and children, by horses 
and cattle, and sheep, and swine, and by cats, dogs, 
and poultry. A. blue-jay is in the woods, and his 
scream sparkles out like a musical scintillation. The 
note of a jay brings much to me. He lives with us 
all the year; but he has a habit of keeping long si- 
lences. After you have forgotten him he will come 
screaming about the orchards, or he will show him- 
self to you in some out-of-the-way place, and bring 
you the whole year—spring flowers, smell of pine 
and odor of birch, golden-rods and scarlet leaves, 


snow flakes and summer heat. A nut-hatch is making: 


his small measure of noise. I like him, for he is one 
of the birds that sing with their backs to the audi- 
ence, not caring for the applause. The crows are 
cawing around me, but they know perfectly well 
who is listening to them. When one of these wary 
birds flies nearer than usual and caws at me, he im- 
presses me almost magnetically by his personality. If 
he does belong to a flock, he is full of his own self. 
Overflowing with audacity,a hawk is screaming 
above the trees. He seems to be piercing the silence 
with his steely voice, like a robber searching with 
dagger thrusts through curtains and tapestries. 

In addition to all these unmistakable sounds, there 
was the noise of a “drop press” in some manufac- 
tory. The nearest shop in the right direction, is at 
Yalesville, which is two miles distant. The sound 
was just the faintest amount of a jar and crash, and 
it could be distinguished only by a special effort. 
Besides all the sounds which I could hear distinctly, 
there seemed to bea delicate wave of indefinite 
sound which came from unknown sources, and 
which harmonized all the other sounds. The noise of 
the drop—-hardly more than the intimation of a 
sound—appeared to be the boundary line between the 
definite and the indefinite sounds. It had something 
of the character of both, and it served to prove to 
me the existence of a faint wave of blended sounds 
rolling in from far-off concussions of the air. 

Across this refined element of sound which I was 
studying, and which filled the air iike a mist, the 
screech and roar of the noon express suddenly came 
rushing like a tornado. Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE TIMES. 

Verona, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1864. 
Dear Crrcvtar:—I write froma dairy region, 
and may be said to represent the “dairy interest.” 
We are not, however, wholly confined to dairy pro- 
ducts, but have some corn and oats and potatoes, 
and also apples to sell, and some beef, and pork; but 
theselast are in a measure “dairy products.” Now 
[ have not any private interest in these things, hay- 
ing all dairy products to buy, even to milk for our 
table. But as far as a narrow public interest may in- 
fluence me I may be sensitive on the side of the 
dairyman. I may be thus far partial to a local in- 
terest, the interest of the producer against the 
foreigners or city consumer. Perhaps it is only a 
love of equality and right. 





But when a city journal says, as one which I much 
respect lately said, that the farmer ought not to ex- 
pect an advance in the price of butter above the 
actual increase in the cost of productions which the 
advance in wages necessarily occasions, Iam led 
to inquire, Why not? The farmer thinks that the 
product of his farm is his living, and it is only by 
hard labor and rigid economy that the generality of 
them save anything over their yearly living. It has 
been so in the years that are past, and now not only 
the wages of those they hire has advanced, but every 
article that is needed to support their families can 
only be obtained at greatly increased rates. They 
have met these advancing prices with a spirit of sub- 
mission, curtailing their expenses by abandoning to 
a great extent the use of many articles, as tea and 
coffee, and retrenching others more necessary. For 
the less necessary articles of tea, coffee, and tobacco, 
this town is not expending as much as it did at 
the prices of three years ago. But with all possible 
retrenchment without rising with the general rise of 
prices, people cannot meet and supply those wants 
that are imperative. Even the city journals would 
not like to have their subscription books depleted be- 
cause of their advance in prices. 

I have not forgotten the apostle’s inquiry, ‘‘ Doth 
God take care for oxen?” And I am not saying 
these things for the sake of butter merely, for it is 
evident that all these interests that are measured by 
a money value are of secondary importance. All 
values should be measured by the bearing which 
they have on that progress and improvement that 
concern our eternal welfare. And there are not 
many things which do not in some way, and to some 
extent, affect those interests. Even the price of our 
bread and butter may not be without its influence. 
Even the sparrows are counted, though not of as 
much value as a disciple. And this question of pri- 
ces is greater than that of sparrows. It is so in- 
woven with society as it is now constituted, that it 
exercises a large influence for good or for ill, .and 
often, perhaps, for both. Character is modified, if 
not formed, by the ‘influences that surround men. 
The child that grows up amid kicks and cuffs un- 
justly administered, makes a different man from the 
one that receives a kind and righteous training. 

Prices unequally arranged bear with oppressive 
force on a portion of the people, to the undue advan- 
tage of others; and the oppressed rebel in heart 
against the power that oppresses. This oppression, 
in consequence of inequality of prices, is very mani- 
fest in the country at the present time. The know- 
ing and shrewd ones are taking abundant advantage 
of the simple, who wonder “ what makes things rise 
so?” who see things as we see the sun and stars, 
apparently msing and setting while the moveable 
earth appears unchanged. A dollar is at all times a 
dollar to them, and they are slow to perceive that it 
is not always of equal value. 

The cause of the present great disarrangement of 
prices—the enactment making government notes 
a legal tender, was characterized as a “ rascally law” 
when it was first passed, by one who said it “more in 
sorrow than in anger,” but who was sharply rebuked 
for the expression. Whether the remark was too 
severe, or not, events show that in its effects it is not 
worthy of a much softer name. With those who are 
in the prime and strength of life, whose powers com- 
mand at all times their relative value, there is little 


cause of complaint. But with those who have ceased © 


to accumulate—with the aged whose days of labor 
are passed, and whose farms haye become a burden 
and expense, and with widows and fatherless chil- 
dren in similar circumstances, the case is different. 
We have many such cases among us, of people who 
have sold their farms thinking to live on the interest 
of the proceeds, and thus ease their rheumatic bones 
down their declining years,—but who now find that 
want instead of plenty, is likely to be their com- 
panion in the journey. Such are now crying out 
against the effects of the law, though many of them 
do not understand the cause. 

Now whether nations can afford to have the ery 
of the oppressed going up against them, any more 
than individuals can, is a question for those who 
rule, to answer, or whether it would be better for the 
government to enter the home market as they do 
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the foreign, setting their lands at their estimated val- 

ue and leaving all private transactions resting on 

their old and well understood basis. Without pre- 

tending to be far-sighted in legislation, we can look 

at the facts that are around us, and feel the effect 

that they have on us, and any one can ask questions. 
’ Hw. i, 2. 


ASSOCIATION IN GERMANY—A GERMAN 
COMMUNITY. 


E are indebted toa friendin New York for the 
following interesting account of Associative 
movements in Germany. It is from a private letter 
written by a young German, who formerly resided 
in this country. The letter is dated at Reutlingen. 





There seems to be a sort of equalization pervading 
the people of Germany, showing itself in many ways; 
as, for instance, in Schultze Delitzsch and his work. 
This man has started a combination of societies among 
the working masses, showing them the utility of their 
combining, and thus bettering their condition, by be- 
ing less dependent upon others and supporting each 
other. Societies of this kind, or of similar character, 
are found in every city, town and village: and these 
throughout Germany are so well organized that they 
intend starting banks for their own benefit, as they 
command quite a respectable capital when thus uni- 
ted, and will derive all the benefits that generally 
follow such institutions. 

There are societies for furthering gymnastic, vocal, 
and mental exercises ; and the amount of excursions, 
meetings, enjoyments, as well as enlightenment at- 
tending thereon, is not to be calculated. The most 
of these meetings and excursions are made on Sun- 
day. This day is almost universally devoted to pleas- 
ure and recreation in this part of the world. Rail- 
roads, theaters, steamers and vehicles of all descrip- 
tions, reap on Sunday their richest harvest. What 
is denied to the people in political life, is more than 
counterbalanced in social freedom and enjoyment. 

I have just returned from a Sunday morning walk 
in our central Park, called Die Anlagen. Here every 
Sunday morning there are splendid free concerts, in 
which excellent music is discoursed—every Tuesday 
and Thursday evening, ditto. Venerable trees, ex- 
quisite flowers, balmy air, human countenances di- 
vine, in short, river, country, town, united in one 
magnificent study for my hungry eyes and inquiring 
mind. 

At the south-western end of the city of Reutlingen 
in the Suabian Alps, are situated a few dwellings, 
one of which, large and roomy, built of new brick, 
bears the inscription “ Gottes hulfe’ (God's Help).— 
Opposite stands the “ Mother House.” On the paper 
factory one reads, “Paper Factory and Brother 
House.” There is also a machine shop with iron foun- 
dry, carpenter’s shop and wheelwright establishment. 
‘Inthe “Mother House” are a tailoring shop, shoe- 
shop, and book-binding shop, and below this building 
on the river is atannery and mill. Stables with splen- 
did rows of cows, anumber of barns surrounding the 
whole, give rise to the supposition that the active 
possessor, combining happily the farm with the facto- 
ry, owns all. The inscriptions alone seem to indi- 
cate that the singular farmer and manufacturer shows 
himself here ; and this is confirmed by meeting so 
large a number of children of all ages, playing, study- 
ing, working in the houses and in the dwellings. 

All these dwellings, shops, barns, surrounding land> 
numerous children, e¢ cetera, constitute 

WERNER’s EstTasiisuMeEnt. 

At this place the family numbers about 600 adults, 
and 900 persons between the ages of two, and twenty 
years. They own 2,000 acres of land, which with 
buildings, &c., are valued at about one million guil- 
ders. (A guilder is about sixty cents of silver),— 
From this a large amount has to be deducted for 
debt. 

The man who originated all this commenced 
with a little, and has persevered in his purpose un- 
til that little has grown into the dimensions now- 
seen. GusTAyY WERNER, the center and soul of 
the whole, was born in the year 1809, on the 12th of 
March. He was of respectable family ; his father, at 
his death, being director of a college. He studied 
for the ministry, and went through the Loire mon- 


asteries, and also through the Tubingen institution 
of learning. He was parson in 1837 in the village of 
Waldorf in Reutlingen. At that time his works and 
words showed his activity in Christian love. He 
established an infant working-school, from donations 
gratefully given by the auditors of his stirring ser- 
mons. 

This was the first beginning. At that time a 
woman died in the village, leaving six children. 
Werner took one of them, four years old, to edu- 
cate. The next year he had ten children, and could 
build a bake-oven on his own ground, through the 
liberality of his parishioners. In February, 1848, 
he went with his ten children to Reutlingen, and 
rented a house, proposing to have not more than 
forty children, at the utmost, in his infant establish- 
ment—quite a large number, if we remember that 
Werner was dependent on himself for the care of 
the children, and that his own sermons had to sup- 
port them. Although their fare was rather slim at 
first, there was sufficient, and he was soon able to 
buy one, then a second cow, and to rent a few acres 
of land. He speaks of a society of young men be- 
ing formed who gave a few hours each week to the 
establishment. 

As his enterprise grew, so in the same ratio in- 
creased Werner’s confidence; and his sermons, de- 
livered in barns and under the open sky, created 
quite an excitement. He was called the traveling 
minister, and was often denied the privilege of 
preaching in churches by his brother ministers. He 
was asked by the head of the church for his belief. 
It was, that he wished to work out a more loving 
Christianity, in the manner of the apostle John, and 
that his position was the same he occupied when 
ministering in the church. The church was satis- 
fied. 

In 1848—9 he had more freeedom, but with the 
backward movement of the State, the Church kept 
pace as well; and as Werner did not confine himself 
strictly to the letter of the church, he was denied the 
benéfit of it entirely, and so went out of the church. 
Not minding this the work went bravely on. Soon 
a few male members entered the Community, and 
after ten years it counted over one hundred persons. 
Werner felt that all such institutions should be self- 
supporting, and he increased his farming establish- 
ment, and divided the work of his Community so 
that the trade could be well represented. 

In the year 1850 he bought a paper factory at auc- 
tion for 40,000 guilders. It wasa bold step, and, in 
the eyes of many, foolishness; for Werner had no 
knowledge of paper manufacturing, and had to bor- 
row the means to buy with, and then had to invest al- 
most as much more to put the factory in running order. 
He has done all this with much trouble and many 
trials, and now has founded another establishment 
in Dettingen, because many facilities could not be 
had in Reutlingen. The factory at Dettingen is 307 
feet long, 50 feet wide, and three stories high—with 
aback building of the same length, and 46 feet in 
width. Twenty-six engines are employed here.— 
Nearly all the engines were built in the machine- 
shop of the Community. 

When Werner went to Dettingen to see about 
this undertaking, costing 200,000 guilders, he had 
not money enough to pay his hotel fare. This in- 
stance indicates the energy of the man, and of the 
Community, and it cannot be too highly praised. 

The building of this factory may be looked upon 
as the finishing of this part of Werner’s works, and 
the trials, trouble, time, and hard work which it cost 
the Community may be considered as making it all 
the more valuable to them. 

In the year 1848—9, on account of the failure of 
the crops, the farming interests of the society were 
more prosperous, that is, for founding new societies. 
Here is a single example of the severity of the times: 
In Fluern, a village of Schwartzwald, one-third of 
the citizens were auctioned out, being bankrupt. 
The Community at Reutlingen took sixty chil- 
dren. Werner took first twenty children for him- 
self and. others, bought a mill with forty acres of 
land, and placed forty children more uponit. <A 
history of the founding of this establishment would 
be very interesting, if described in full. It now has 





300 acres of land, and is in a flourishing condition. 





Often a married couple join Werner, giving house 
and land, and their undivided labor, for the purpose of 
educating the poor children. At one time an un- 
occupied castle was bought, and a brick-kiln, and 
with these a school established for educating idiotic 
children. At other times he ( Werner) purchases a 
water-power with a chemical factory. He seems to 
have a wonderful perception of the advantages to be 
derived from such purchases, and chooses such loca- 
tions as will further the interests he is working for. 

Werner and wife are looked upon as father and 
mother of the Community. He has no children. 
The children of the Community all belong to him. 
At the head ofthe different Communities, Werner 
has placed some of the ablest workers, and with 
them he regulates all matters pertaining to the so- 
cieties. In these societies none are allowed to be 
idle—all are taken care of in health and in sickness— 
what is earned by the members goes to the society. 
If persons have any property when they enter the 
society, it is laid aside for them and their children; 
and as persons can retire from the Community at 
any time, they can of course take only what belongs 
to them but nothing belonging to the society. 

Orphans are received into the Community from 
the state of Wirtemburg and from the surrounding 
States. Children that cannot be ruled at home are 
frequently sent to Werner. He tries all, and in 
many cases has been successful. 

Besides those who enter the head or branch Com- 
munities, there are those who remain in their homes 
or colonies, and assist in furthering the ends of the 
society by gifts in money, and by being responsible 
for loans made by the Communities. A still larger 
circle are those who contribute every year five guil- 
ders as a loan without interest. 

The instruction in these establishments is manifold. 
Besides the word of God, geography and history are 
taught. Plays and walksare common. The grown- 
up youths have a gymnastic society, and form a part 
of the fire-company in Reutlingen. 

‘Werner himself is a man tall and stout, with pleas- 
antly grave features. His sermons are delivered 
according to the old Biblical fashion, but are quite 
attractive, and the results achieved show that they 
are effective. 

Not only the poor and lonely take refuge in the 
“Brother House,” but the writer knows many per- 
sons who were doing good business, and of respecta- 
ble social positions, who left everything and joined, 
with wife and children, and are now counted upon 
as some of the best co-workers of Werner. 

The communication between the different Commu- 
nities is kept up partly by means of a paper issued 
once in six or eight weeks, and partly by Werner, 
who travels from one Community to the other, for 
the purpose of delivering lectures. 

Single familes have their own rooms or dwellings, 
but every thing is common. The adults all eat food 
cooked in one kitchen, and the children the food 
cooked in another. ; 

Whether the entire work will outlive its founder 
is a question not easily decided at present: but there 
seems to be no present danger of its failure, as Wer- 
ner is strong, in his best years, and enjoys excellent 
health. He isa brave man, one of the noblest and 
most active of our century. This is not written for 
the personal gratification of the man, for no one de- 
sires it less than Werner himself, but that the like 
may be done by the reader in his circle; and if he 


‘should ever visit the country of the Suabians he will 


find hospitable entertainment and a friendly recep- 
tion at the “‘ Brother House” in Reutlingen. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE HIMALAYAS. 


An interesting communication on the glaciers of 
the Himalayas has recently begn made to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, by Capt. Montgomery, chief of 
the staff of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
now in the course of prosecution by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

In one part of his communication, he tells us of 
“a continuous river of ice, running sixty-four miles. 
in an almost straight line, and without any break in 
its continuity beyond those of the ordinary crevasses 
of glaciers. The Biafo glacier is supplied in a great 
measure from a vast dome of ice and snow about 180 
square miles in area, in the whole of which only a 
few projecting points of wall are visible. Further 
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west, the Holi Valley produces a fine glacier sixteen 
miles: in length. he Basha Valley contains the 
Kero glacier, eleven miles in length, besides many 
branches and minor glaciers. The Braldo and 
Basha, in fact, contain such a galaxy of glaciers 
as can be shown in no other part of the globe, 
except it be within the Arctic Circle. Captain 
Montgomery pointed out that the Baltoro, with 
its main glacier thirty-six miles in length, and 
its fourteen large tributary glaciers of from three to 
ten miles in length, would form a study in itself, and 
give employment for several summers before it could 
be properly examined. It takes its rise from under- 
neath a peak 28,287 feet high. The crevasses in the 
ice of these glaciers were of great breadth, and of 
the most formidable description. An attempt was 
made to measure the thickness of the ice by sound- 
ing one of these yawning chasms, but a line of 100 
feetin length failed to reach the bottom of it. Ob- 
servation made at the end of the glaciers gave a 
thickness of 300 or 400 feet, but doubtless higher up 
a still greater thickness of ice will be found. 
—Annual of Scientifie Discovery. 


THE POOR SOUTHERN WHITES. 


There are two classes of poor southern whites, of 
marked and decidedly opposite characteristics. The 
type of the one is of low stature, with abbreviated 
body, elongated arms and legs, dull heavy eyes, 
coarse carroty hair, saffron-hued skin, and a small 
head, shaped like a cocoa-nut. The type of the 
other is tall, and well formed, with a gaunt, loose- 
jointed frame, a rough dark skin, wiry black hair, 
keen restless eyes, and an artless, confiding manner, 
which, with a certain air of self-possession, indicates 
that he knows little of the world, but feels fully able 
to cope with what little he does know. The first is 
physically. and intellectually a “bad job,” and it 
might sensibly be questioned why he was created, 
for he appears incapable of either mental or moral 
culture; but the other possesses all the “raw mate- 
rial” of manhood—and manhood, too, of the noblest 
type. Education, discipline, social advantages, and 
political freedom are needed to bring out his nature, 
but when it is brought out he shows himself a Man. 
The first class, who are few in number, and fast melt- 
ing away before the advance of a stronger race, and 
amore robust civilization, are found principally on 
the Sand-hills of North Carolina, and in the moun- 
tain regions of Lower Virginia and Upper Georgia. 
There, a little above “the brutes that perish,” and a 
“Jong way lower down dan de darkies,” they build 
their pole cabins, and glean a sorry subsistence from 
hunting, fishing, and a few sterile acres. ‘The other 
class, who are counted by millions, and are scattered 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, are the bone 
and sinew of the South, the prop of Slavery, and the 
hope and expectation of Freedom; for on them, 
more than on immense armies or garrisoned cities, 
will depend the safety and perpetuity of the Union. 
An unprincipled aristocracy has robbed them of 
knowledge, and molded them to its own base uses ; 
but whenever truth has reached them they have 
shown an unselfish devotion to it, and to the Union, 
which we time-servers and money lovers of the 
North know nothing of. In East Tennessee, where 
Parson Brownlow has been their great apostle, and 
the Knoxville Whig their Bible and spelling-book, 
they have exhibited a heroic patriotism which the 
world—I say this with a very small smattering of 
of history—has seldom witnessed. The deeds they 
have done, the sacrifices they have made, the suffer- 
ings they have endured for a Government which has 
Closed its eyes to their sorrows, and its ears to their 
complaints, will be read of and wondered at, when 
this generation has passed away. Their story is not 
yet told, but when it is told, many a cheek will man- 
tle with shame—as mine has—to hear of what these 
poor, unlettered men, women, and children have 
done and suffered for their country, while we have 
been growing fat on its necessities, and looking idly 
on, as it seemed tottering to its ruin. 

From this latter class sprang Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
John C. Calhoun, Andrew Johnson, Parson Brown- 
low, and President Lincoln.— Hdmund Kirke’s “Down 
tn Tennessee.” 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN BROWN. 

Mrs. Brown, Salmon Brown and wife, Anna, Ellen, 
and Sarah, who continued until within a few months 
to occupy the John Brown homestead at North Elba, 








N. Y., have left to seek a more eligible home in Cal- 
ifornia. The Anti-Slavery Standard says they under- 
took the overland route, taking with them some cat- 
tle and some Vermont fine-wooled sheep. There is 
a painful rumor, not yet fully confirmed, that after 
leaving Missouri, it having been ascertained that 
they were John Brown’s family, they were pursued 
by Missouri guerrillas, captured, robbed and mur- 
dered. Though considerable time has elapsed since 
there has been any direct intelligence from the party, 
it is still hoped that the rumor may not find con- 
firmation. 


A PRIMEVAL FOREST. 


The little town of Ega, on the Upper Amazon, in 
the heart of South America, originally a mission vil- 
lage of the Jesuits, but now a thriving Brazilian 
settlement, lies pretty nearly in the center of the 
most extensive unbroken forest on the surface of our 
globe. It requires little effort of imagination, even 
to those who have not traveled beyond the limits of 
Europe, to form some general idea of what such a 
realm of arboreal vegetation must be ; lying within a 
few degrees of the equator, bathed all the year 
through in an atmosphere like that of a forcing 
house for plants, drenched by tropical rains and 
heated by a vertical sun. The total length of this 
vast forest, from west to east, is 1,260 miles, its 
breadth varying from 600 to 800 miles. Towards 
the east, indeed, it continues 700 miles further, ter- 
minating only on the shores of the Atlantic. This 
easterly portion, however, or that which clothes the 
valley of the lower Amazon, I exclude from the 
present description, since it is, in one part, much 
broken and contracted in breadth by large tracts of 
open grassy land. . , 

The forest of the great plain of the Upper Ama- 
zon has sufficient compactness and peculiarity to be 
treated of asaseparate area. But as there is no com- 
plete break of continuity, the statement of Hum- 
bolt (who had a glimpse of the immeasurable wil- 
derness only from its western commencement, in 
Peru) still holds good, to the effect that a flock of 
monkeys might travel amongst the tree tops, were it 
not for the rivers, for 2,000 miles in a straight line 
without once touching ground, namely, from the 
slopes of the Andes to the shores of the Atlantic. 
At the top of the grassy slope on which the town is 
built, rises a compact wall of foliage, with a small 
narrow gap in its midst: the leafy barrier is the 
frontier line of the forest, kept from encroaching on 
the few acres of cleared space only by the inhabi- 
tants doing constant battle with powers of vegeta- 
tion ; and the gap is the entrance to the only road by 
land that the townspeople possess. A few minutes’ 
walk under the shady arcade, and the traveler finds 
himself in the heart of the solitude. The crowns of 
the tall trees on both sides meet overhead, and ad- 
mit the rays of the sun only at rare intervals, where 
some forest monarch has been uprooted by the storm. 
The path leads to a few small plantations belonging 
to the poorer inhabitants, and at the distance of 
about a mile dwindles into a mere hunter’s track, 
which none but a native can follow. Beyond this 
point all traces of the presence of man cease,—the 
land untrodden and unowned,— and so it continues 
for hundreds of miles.—Good Words. 


SHAPE OF LASTS, BOOTS AND SHOES. 

A favorable change has lately taken place in 
the shape of the lasts that are employed to give 
form to boots and shoes. They are not only 
made broader at the toe than formerly, but al- 
so nearly straight on the inner side, with a right 
line passing through the center of the heel and 
the arch to the extremity of the great toe.— 
Such lasts correspond more nearly in form to 
the anatomic structure of the foot. For this 
reform the public are indebted to Herman Mey- 
er, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Zurich, who published a pamphlet on the Anat- 


‘|omy of the Foot, in relation to the form of 


boots and shoes, to which we directed attention 
on page 266, Vol. VII. (new series), of the 





Scientific American. The Chinese have been 
ridiculed for practicing the custom of deform- 
ing the feet of their women, by subjecting them 
to a cramping, dwarfing operation from infancy. 
But nations of a more reputable civilization have 
for centuries been as blind to their own short- 
comings respecting the feet of both sexes and 
all classes. Thus it has been, customary to 
make children’s and ladies’ shoes of the form 
called straight, narrow at the toe, without re- 
gard to the form of the foot, so that they could 
be changed on the feet daily. It has also been 
customary to make men’s right and left boots 
and shoes more narrow at the toe than the nor- 
mal size of the foot. Ridiculous ideas respect. 
ing the shape of boots and shoes have occasion- 
ally been displayed in fashionable circles, and 
until recently correct ideas have not been en- 
tertained by any class. Deformity of the toes 
of the feet is quite common, more especially 
among men who have been accustomed to stand 
and walk a great deal. The smaller toes are 
usually cramped up and the large toe bent out 
of line, causing a deformed projection of its 
joint. These evils are due to the wearing of 
ill-formed boots and shoes. If we look at the 
form of a child’s foot, we notice that the heel is 
narrow compared with the front part of the 
foot, where the toes spread out like a fan, and 
the large one is separated from the second by a 
small space, and is also ina straight line with 
the inner edge of the foot. 

The little foot of a child is very beautiful, and 
very different from the same foot after having 
been subjected to the cramping operation of 
common boots and shoes for fifteen or twenty 
years. The ancient Greeks, so celebrated for 
correct ideas in matters of taste, followed nature 
in their works of art; hence, they have left us 
the most perfect models in works of sculpture. 
The feet of their female figures have the great 
toe slightly parted from the second, and straight 
in line with the inner edge of the foot; and 
fashion should conform to this standard in boots 
and shoes, as a departure from it exhibits an 
abnormal taste. 

Professor Meyer says :—* All feet are per- 
fectly alike in the principles of their mechanical 
construction, and the only differences in our 
healthy feet are those arising from varying 
length and breadth. In the original form of 
the foot we never meet with those essential 
differences designated by shoemakers, ‘ straight 
or bent feet,’ and still less with such variations 
in which the great toe lies over, or with the 
thickness of the ball at its root.” He attributes 
corns, bunions, gout, chilblains, unseemly protu- 
berances and growing-in nails, to the unsuitable 
form of shoes in established use. 

Shoemakers and last-makers have been blind 
to the anatomy of the foot, and the cause of toe 
deformity so prevalent every-where. Adver- 
tisements, such as “lasts made here according 
to the shape of the foot,” are quite common, 
In such places lasts are made from plaster casts 
of the feet. The idea is wrong, as baots and 
shoes made upon such lasts only tend to perpet- 
uate evils. Lasts should be made according to 
the normal, not to the distorted, form of the 
feet. The chief defect in the form of lasts here- 
tofore has been in making them too narrow at 
the front of the foot, and sloping them from the 
root to the point of the great toe. Boots and 
shoes made upon such models, press the great 
toe upon the small ones, and the joint at the 
metatarsal bone is thrust out of line, so that it 
forms a protuberance on the inner side of the 
foot. 

The reform which has commenced in the ma- 
king of boots and shoes 1s more in accordance 
with the anatomical structure of the foot, and 
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we hope will be productive of lasting benefits. 
Nature, not the whims of fashion, should be 
consulted in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, —Scientific American. 


“NEWS ITEMS. 


Tne capture of Atlanta and the defeat of the Reb- 
el army under General Hood, on the 2d inst., is fully 
confirmed by the official report of General Sherman. 
Twenty-seven guns and three thousand prisoners 
were taken. 

Tue notorious Rebel guerrilla, John Morgan, with 
his force, was surprised and defeated at Greenville, 
Tenn., by Gen. Allen C. Gilven, on the morning of 
the 4th inst. About one hundred were killed and 
seventy-five captured, the latter including Morgan’s 
staff. The loss on the Union side is not stated. Mor- 
gan was killed. 


THE steamship City of Washington, which left 
Liverpool Aug. 24th, brings news of the seizure of 
the Rebel privateer, Georgia, by the Union steamer 
Niagara, twenty miles off Lisbon. The Georgia, when 
captured, was under the British flag and her cap- 
ture was protested by her captain, the ship, having 
been previously sold, as reported, for mercantile 
purposes. Much satisfaction was expressed in Lon- 
don at the seizure, and the transaction was consid- 
ered justifiable. 

Tue Vermont State Election has resulted in twen- 
ty thousand Union majority. 


Tue New England Agricultural Fair opened at 
Springfield, Mass. on Tuesday the 6th, closing on 
the 9th. 

A ConvENTION, designed to effect a political union 
of all the British provinces in America, assembled at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, on Thursday 
Sept. 1. Delegates were present from Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island. 
It is proposed to unite all the provinces under one 
Federal Government,.with one Legislature. 

ACCORDING to an official statement, the amount of 
fractional currency in circulation is $24,060,000, an 
increase of nearly $1,000,000, within the last month. 


Brown’s University at Providence, R. I., commem- 
orated its one hundreth anniversary on Tuesday the 
6th. 


Tue official recapitulation of the public deb up to 
Aug. 15th, shows it to be $1,859,274,000. The un- 
paid requisitions are nearly $80,000,000, and the 
amount in the Treasury over $18,000,000. 

AccorDING to the Detroit Advertiser, another ex- 
traordinary mineral discovery has been made on 
Lake Superior, being no less than a rich mine of 
plumbago (graphite). It was found on the tract of 
the Marquette Silver Mining Company, and it is said 
that Prof. Cassels, of Cleveland, who has made an 
assay, pronounces it the best plumbago he ever saw ; 
and if it is plentiful, the mine is worth more than 
any gold mine in the country. Capt. Sweet, who is 
familiar with the ground, says the mine is very rich. 
The only mine of pure plumbago fit for the best 
quality of pencils is at Cumberland, England, the 
working of which is conducted with extraordinary 
secrecy. There are several mines of very inferior 
graphite found in this country, the product of which 
is used in the manufacture of crucibles, and for other 
uses in mannfactures. ° None of it is fit for pencils. 
The Silver Lead region of Lake Superior must be a 
wonderful place if all the “ discoveries” located on it 
amount to anything. Lead, silver, gold and plum- 
bago appear to put the discoverers in doubt as to 
which they shall mine for first. Iron is close by, and 


. copper not far off. All that is needed to complete 


the discoveries, is tin. —Sceientific American. 


“Tr is asingular but significant fact,” says an army 
letter-writer, accompanying General Sheriden’s ar- 
my, “that there is no animosity of feeling between 
the privates of the two armies. They are sometimes 
caught enjoying their own little private truces and 
armistices on the picket lines. On such occasions 
they exchange papers, talk politics, make coffee, trade 
coffee for tobacco, &c., in the most amicable manner. 
A most amusing occurrence happened on one portion 
of our line, The sharpshooters on both sides had 
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got miffed about something, and had been shooting 
at each other all the morning. One fellow finally 
rose up from behind his shelter, making some kind 
of a Free Mason sign, and shouts out, ‘ Halloo, Reb! 
We are getting hungry; suppose we stop awhile and 
take dinner? Reb answers, ‘Well, Yank, say we 
do, will you agree? The word was passed along 
the lines, and all parties made their coffee, the Rebs 
drinking sham dnd the Yanks real coffee. When 
they were through Yank says, ‘ Are you ready over 
there? ‘Yes’ ‘Well, then, the truce is up, and 
we will go at it again” And at it they went again. 
These incidents are cited simply to show how much 
easier it is for soldiers to come to an understanding 
than it is for politicians.” 

Tue California steamers of the United State mail 
line, are now convoyed throughout the Atlantic voy- 
age by armed government steamers. 

Tue London Star of August 22d, describes a re- 
cent conflagration in England. A large tract of land 
known as Woolmer Forest, in Hants county, owned 
chiefly by the Government, was fired, it was sup- 
posed, by an incendiary, and owing to the dry weath- 
er and peat soil, about eight thousand acres were 
burned over. The fire penetrated the earth to the 
depth of two or three feet. The forest once celebra- 
ted for its red deer, was completely devastated, and 
thousands of stately firs and other trees, together with 
a large quantity of game, wasdestroyed. A detach- 
ment of a thousand soldiers succeeded in subduing 
the flame. 

Tuer Heening Post says that“ complete success has 
attended the movement in this country for the estab- 
lishment of a college in Syria. The sum of one 
hundred and three thousand dollars has been se- 
cured. Of the entire sum raised, ‘only fifteen hun- 
dred dollars will have to be deducted to defray inci- 
dental expenses. So large asum has never before 
been procured in this country, for a charitable ob- 


ject, at sosmall anexpense. Rey. Daniel Bliss, D. D., 


president of the college, will start for Syria on the 
10th instant, and before many months we may ex- 
pect to hear that the Beirut College is in operation.” 
Tue Arabs near Bagdad have revolted, and have 
defeated the Turkish troops in three engagements. 
Str Roderick Murchison has been informed that a 
fall of manna has recently taken place in Asia Minor. 
This manna is a lichen which is formed in the step- 
pes of the Kurghis, and is often carried in these falls 
far to the west, across the Caspian. The grains, 
which are always perfectly detached, have much of 
the form of a raspberry or mulberry, and are frequent- 
ly found to be attached to a stony support of 
granite, sandstone and lime. This manna is ground 
into flour, and baked into bread, and is known 
among the Turks by the name of kerdertboghdasi, 
which means wonder-corn or grain. —Hve. Post. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

The last North American Review has an article on 
the Property Rights of Married Women, showing 
that within a few late years, the course of legisla- 
tion in several of the United States has quite rey- 
olutionized the old state of things by giving to mar- 
ried women equal rights with men to the posses- 
sion and_ disposal of property. Of the alteration in 
the state laws on this subject, the article says: 

““These changes, it will be seen, are radical : they 
deny the fundamental doctrine of the common law 
concerning the unity of husband and wife, when 
property is in question, and effect such an entire 
revolution in it, that a learned judge looking, as it 
seems to us, at marriage merely as a pecuniary or 
business connection, has even suggested a doubt 
ve to whether the relation can be gaid to longer ex- 
ist. 





InvistisLE Writinc.—The plan of writing with 
rice-water, to be rendered visible by the application of 
iodine, was practiced with great success inthe cor- 
respondence during the late war inIndia. The first 
letter of this kind was received from Jellalabad, con- 
cealed in a quill. On opening it, a small paper was 
unfolded, on which appeared only a single word, 
“jodine.” The magic liquid was applied, and an 
important dispatch from Sir Robert Sale stood forth. 

—Sclentifie American, 


THE SAYBROOK PLATFORM. 

The birth-place of Yale College, was in the town 
of Saybrook, at the mouth of the Connecticut river, 
There it held fifteen commencements, and graduated 
more than sixty of its alumni. It was removed to 
New Haven in 1718. To educate young men for the 
ministry, was from the beginning the leading design 
of this institution; and while it was located at Say- 
brook, its founders and others, seeing the necessity 
of some public standard of doctrine, agreeable to 
which the instruction of the College should be con- 
ducted, instituted in 1708 the confession of faith called 
the Saybrook Platform. 'This was adopted as the 
constitution of many of the churches of Conhecticut, 
and, with its rival, the Cambridge Platform, was 
much talked about by New England theologians of 
the last century. With this explanation of the term 
Saybrook Platform, we present the following stories 
about it, as we have heard them from old settlers in 
these parts. 

STORY NO. I. 

Pierrepont Edwards, the famous Judge and joker of 
Connecticut, was brother to Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
the younger divine. They both lived in New Haven, 
and being quite diverse in their callings and senti- 
ments, were probably on bantering terms with each 
other. One day a traveling tinker, in quest of a job, 
called at Pierrepont’s house, and asked if he had any- 
thing to mend? “No,” said the Judge, “ but brother 
Jonathan (in sucha street) will give you a job; 
callon him and ask him, if the Saybrook Platform 
dowt want tinkering!’ The story goes on to say, 
that the tinker went and asked the great divine as 
directed, but what answer he got is not reported. 

STORY NO. Il. 

At the time of the formation of a new church in 
one of these old Connecticut towns, there was much 
talk among the pious founders about the confession 
of faith which they should adopt. One zealous 
brother, who had heard mention of the various Plat- 
forms, but did’nt quite understand all about them, 
stoutly remarked that “ for his part he was in favor of 
having the Saybrook Platform ; that he had three good 
yoke of oxen, and would go down and help draw it 
up!” J. HN. 


THE LATEST RAPPING MANIFESTATION. 


Weare credibly informed that the inmates of a 
large hotel in a flourishing western village were late- 
ly surprised at the close of breakfast by a loud and 
continuous rapping on the table. All eyes being 
turned to the quarter from whence the manifestation 
came, an unknown individual rose and harangued 
the company in something like the following strain : 

“ Friends and fellow citizens: If you wish to learn 
how to live in peace and harmony among yourselves, 
and with all mankind, go to the Oneida Community ! 
If you wish to learn how to make money and at the 
same time save your souls, go to the Oneida Com- 
munity! If you wish to learn how to go to heaven on 
flowery beds of ease, go to the Oneida Community! !” 

We have no more idea who this crazy genius was, 
than we have of the whereabouts of the late comet; 
but he, and those who heard him, ought to know 
that this is not our way of preaching Communism. 

J. HN. 


Army Pres are so terribly tough that the soldiers 
call them leather pies. A poor fellow in Grant’s 
army, whose arm had just been amputated, was 
being carried past a stand the other day where an 
old woman was selling pies, when he raised himself 
in the ambulance and called out, “I say, old lady, 
are those pies sewed or pegged ?” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. L., Mass—The Community is not bound 
by any specific rules, and therefore has none such 
to send. Its principles may be gathered from our 
publications. We believe in Jesus Christ and in 
the Christianity that saves from selfishness. We 
are practical communists on the Pentecostal model, 
holding a common interest in allthings. To join the 
Community, it is necessary that there should be such 
a previous acquaintance with the applicant as to 
make sure that he or she is one with us in sympathy 





and sentiment, on these points. 





